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International Congress of the History of Religions. — In connec- 
tion with the Exposition Universelle of igoo is to be held this Congress ; 
the committee appeal to theologians, sociologists, ethnographists, folk-lor- 
ists, and others interested. The Congress will be divided into eight sec- 
tions, the first including the religions of uncivilized peoples; those of 
American aborigines are especially indicated. Other sections relate to 
Oriental, Egyptian, Semitic, Hindu, and Iranian, Greek and Roman, Ger- 
manic, Celtic and Slavic, and Christian religions. Beside French, the 
Latin, German, English, and Italian languages may be used in the discus- 
sions. The President of the Commission is Albert Reville ; as vice-presi- 
dents appear the names of Bertrand, Breal, Maspero, Oppert, and Senat ; as 
secretaries, Marillier and Jean Reville. As especial subjects for discussion 
in the section of non-civilized religion are mentioned totemism, sacrifice, 
condition of souls after death, festivals in pre-Columbian Central America, 
especially among Mayas. At the present time, and in view of the atten- 
tion excited by recent troubles in France, it is well to notice with respect 
the ability of the preparations for what should be a brilliant Congress. 
The date of the meeting will be from September 3 to 9. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The International Folk-Lore Congress of the World's Columbian 

Exposition. (Archives of the International Folk-Lore Association. 

Vol. i.) Chicago : Charles H. Sergei Company. 1898. Pp.512. 

This volume, devoted to the papers offered at the International Folk- 
Lore Congress of 1893, contains an extensive mass of information from all 
quarters of the globe. To notice the material in detail would be quite 
beyond the capacity of this Journal ; we shall therefore content ourselves 
with reference to certain articles which have appeared to us to present espe- 
cial interest. 

Mr. MacRitchie gives additional arguments in support of the thesis that 
the dwarfs of folk-lore represent primitive races of short stature. Dealing 
with " The Northern Trolls," he points out that early northern visitors to 
Greenland identified the Eskimos or Skroelings with the trolls. Such was 
also the case with Lapps. He considers, however, that ancient under- 
ground folk of still smaller stature gave originally the foundation for stories 
of mythical dwarfs. 

Rev. Walter Gregor gives some account of the ceremonies used in Scot- 
land for purposes of divination and popular medicine. When these rites 
were performed with water, this had to be drawn from a ford, or from 
below a bridge, where the dead and living were supposed to- pass. The 
water, drawn in silence, at stated times, usually after sunset in the twilight 
" atween the sin (sun) and the sky," was designated " unspoken water." 
When a cow or other animal fell in, and the evil eye was suspected as a 
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cause, this water was administered as a cure. When not drawn at the time 
above mentioned, it was taken "in the silence of the night," that is, about 
midnight. Usually one person fetched the water ; if two went, they must 
not speak to each other or to any person they met. Not a word must be 
uttered, until the draught was administered to the ailing animal. Some- 
times the rule was more complicated ; in the case of a cure for fever, the 
stream sought must form the boundary between two lairds' lands, and the 
water must be drawn in a wooden basin of a peculiar shape. On the jour- 
ney back, the operator must turn with the sun at three spots, three times 
at each spot. On reaching the door of the house where the patient was, 
the operator must wait until the disk of the sun appears above the horizon, 
when the water was blessed in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. In another case, three stones are lifted from the bed of the 
stream, held in the hands and in the mouth, and the patient lies silent all 
night. 

Prof. K. Krohn offers an interesting account of the worship of the dead 
in Finland. Formerly, when a new place of abode was chosen, it was 
necessary to select a place for " Karsikko," that is to say, a grove of 
trees ; when a person died, a tree was lopped, and sacrifices were then 
offered to the dead ; when a bullock was killed, the first cooked dish was 
carried to the grove. In spring, the first fish must be offered ; and in 
autumn the first corn. If money were received, a coin must, first of all, be 
taken to the place of sacrifice. Later on, the grove was reduced to a 
single tree, and finally to a mere memorial without any religious significa- 
tion. The oldest form must have existed at the time when the Savolax 
people emigrated from Vermland to Delaware. In 1653, two Delaware- 
Finns, a man and a woman, were sentenced for sorcery. In the eighteenth 
century, these first Finns in America accepted, first the Dutch, afterwards 
the English language, and are now entirely blent with the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

From a paper of V. V. Vucasovic, on funeral customs of the Southern 
Slavs, it would appear that the colossal monuments erected over the dead, 
chiefly from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, constitute imitations, as 
respects form, of Roman sarcophagi, but often placed on prehistoric 
tumuli. On the sides is sculptured especially the funeral dance, which 
they danced backwards ; the dancers are composed of men and women, in 
odd numbers. Episodes of the life of the deceased are also represented. 
The defunct is accustomed to hold the cross in his right hand, and is sur- 
mounted by a demi-lune and star, emblems of fortune (The Bosnian coat of 
arms). In his left hand he has a sword, and defends himself against a 
monster which seeks to devour him. Modern funeral customs are de- 
scribed. 

F. F. Feilberg, in a paper called "Buried Alive," notices the custom of 
making, in the gable wall of farmhouses in Jutland, a low arch filled out 
with bricks, called the " corpse-door," it being the practice to carry out the 
coffin through the orifice, and wall up the opening before the return of the 
funeral procession, to the end, no doubt, that the dead might not be able 
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to find the entrance to its old home, with the result of disturbing the 
survivors. The practice of burying living animals beneath the walls of a 
building survives to this day ; the usage is a survival of foundation sacri- 
fice. The idea seems to be that the spirit of the victim may watch the 
boundary, and exclude evil demons ; thus in Fyn, a ghost had its walk 
through the gate, but a dog being interred in the entrance, the ghost was 
compelled to stay outside. The same usages were anciently applied to 
protect the boundary of the village, or the shore of the sea, from the en- 
croaching ocean. The guardian spirit of a church is still supposed to 
watch the place, and prevent profanation ; if the old custom of burying a 
living animal is dispensed with, it is supposed that the first person buried 
in the churchyard will be appointed as guardian. As. the writer points out, 
the thought of a sacrifice to a mysterious power may also have been work- 
ing in the minds of the persons who have buried the animals. 

Dr. Stanislas Prato discusses the symbol of the vase, noting the myth of 
Pandora, and the manner in which, in a Brazilian legend, transformations 
result from the prohibited opening of a tucuman kernel containing animals 
of might. He sets forth the modern symbolism of the vessel, and exam- 
ines the tales connected with the choice of the caskets in Shakespeare's 
" Merchant of Venice." 

N. B. Emerson abstracts the Hawaiian version of the Maui-legend ; in his 
report Maui appears as a transformer akin to the familiar figure of Ameri- 
can aboriginal mythology ; Maui obtains the secret of fire, hitherto only 
known to the mud-hen, and delays the overrapid course of the Sun by 
breaking off the rays which stand out from his body, like spines from a 
sea-urchin, thus weakening the luminary. Maui, in spite of his beneficent 
activity, appears as a very dissolute and generally worthless personage, who 
is finally killed for thieving by the great gods. The activity of this trans- 
former, therefore, altogether answers to the character of the American one, 
according to the view set forth by Dr. Boas in the publication forming the 
sixth volume of the " Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society," who 
regards the purposes of the agent of transformation as purely selfish. 

Brief tales recorded by W. W. Gill from the atoll of Manahiki are in- 
teresting, in that they show how the general idea of the giant-queller is 
modified by the environment ; Tamaro kills a white shark, and finds a 
subaqueous paradise in the home of the fish-god. 

Under the title of " An Ancient Egyptian Creation Myth," A. Wiede- 
mann gives an account of the legend contained in the hieratic papyrus, 
No. 10,188 of the British Museum, found at Thebes in i860. This 
papyrus, although only dated from the year 306-5 b. c, gives a narration 
which, in the view of Wiedemann, is of great antiquity, antedating other 
Egyptian legends on the subject, and belonging to a period earlier than 
the time of the pyramids. The myth deals with Ra, the sun-god, as 
creator, from the first existing together with the primordial waters. Ra is 
conceived as human in shape, the visible sun being his eye ; he raises 
heaven and earth from the waters. Afterwards, from him, by a process 
answering to that of male generation, arise the divine pair, Shu and Tefnut, 
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who are left in the chaotic waters, and from whom come, first Seb and Nut, 
then Osiris and his race. As Shu and Tefnut are emanations of Ra, the 
latter is said to have become a trinity. Ra, mutilating himself, has left his 
sun-eye in the waters, issues to the earth, and makes for himself a new 
sun ; Shu and Tefnut follow him to earth, and bring to Ra his former eye. 
Ra weeps over it, and from the tears springs man. But Ra's eye is 
incensed at being superseded, and Ra is compelled to grant it the old 
place in his head ; now having two eyes, the double light from these lumi- 
naries burns the plants, and Ra is obliged to restore the withered vegeta- 
tion ; he then issues from the plants, and creates reptiles, good and bad. 
Thus the myth. A second version carries us on to the stage of mysticism ; 
Ra is now described as assuming the forms of Existence, hypostatized 
under the name of Chepera ; he is the Nine-in-One. The creation of life 
by self-pollution, and the divine pair, Shu and Tefnut, are alluded to in 
inscriptions from 3000 b. c. Wiedemann remarks that the origin of the 
myth is not from play on words, but from philosophical speculation. 
Egyptian religious thought not being fixed, the present scheme represents 
only one of many inconsistent speculations. 

A. Haas offers interesting notices concerning Pomeranian beliefs respect- 
ing death and burial. Among the superstitions noted is that of telling 
the bees on the death of the owner of a farm. O. Knoop supplies a collec- 
tion of tales and beliefs concerning Pomeranian house spirits. M. Drago- 
mannov discourses on the " Taming of the Shrew," in the folk-lore of the 
Akraine. The volume contains an account of the persons chiefly con- 
nected with the Congress, and the address of Lieut. F. S. Bassett. 

W. W. Newell. 

The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1898. Pp. 380. 

A review of Mr. Lang's work would come late, were it not that the book 
has been the subject of discussion in recent numbers of "Folk-Lore." 
The author considers the modern science of the History of Religion to 
teach, that Man derived the conception of Spirit from reflection on phe- 
nomena of sleep, dreams, death, shadow, and experiences of trance and 
hallucination. Ghosts, thus obtained, became the first objects of belief 
and worship, and were gradually magnified into gods, of which, in the end, 
one became supreme ; on the other hand, from belief in the survival of the 
soul grew the notion of immortality. This system he proposes to study 
from fresh points of view. In the first place, he treats what he calls the 
X phenomena among savages, clairvoyance, crystalomancy, second-sight, 
demoniacal possession, and so on, giving examples to show the prevalence 
of similar experiences; he considers that their apparently supernatural 
character may have much to do with the theory of a separable soul, and ap- 
parently inclines toward a belief in the verity at least of the occurrences. 
The statements concerning the savage phenomena are not especially full, 
the account not undertaking to exhibit a complete view of the department. 
The second part of the treatise undertakes to supply a substitute for the 



